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names.  Traffic  signs  warn  motorists  in 
both  French  and  English. 

This  is  also  true  throughout  the  entire 
Province  of  Quebec  where  more  than  four 
and  a  half  million  French  Canadians  make 
up  almost  one-third  of  Canada’s  popula¬ 
tion. 

Twice  the  size  of  Texas,  Canada’s  larg¬ 
est  Province  stretches  over  sugar  beet  and 
tobacco  farms  in  the  south,  dense  forests 
to  the  north,  and  subarctic  tundra  in  the 
Far  North. 

It  includes  Canada’s  largest  city,  Mont¬ 
real.  Situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  160 
miles  upriver  from  Quebec,  Montreal 
serves  as  a  principal  gateway  to  the  .At¬ 
lantic,  even  though  ice  closes  it  for  four 
months  of  the  year. 

From  the  backwaters  of  the  Province 
pours  a  river  of  products:  grain  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  farms;  asbestos 


(Quebec  is  the  world’s  leading  producer) 
from  the  .Appalachians  southeast  of  Mont¬ 
real;  iron,  gold,  aluminum,  copper,  and 
zinc  from  the  north  and  east. 

At  one  time  most  of  the  materials 
headed  for  North  American  and  European 
manufacturing  centers.  But  this  system 
slowly  died. 

Conversion  began  with  the  opening  of 
paper  mills  in  the  middle  1800’s.  Har¬ 
nessing  the  rushing  water  in  the  Province’s 
many  rivers  gave  Quebec  cheap  and 
abundant  power.  Manufacturing  mush¬ 
roomed. 

Lumber  from  northern  forests  supplies 
newsprint  and  furniture  factories.  Wool 
from  the  sheep-raising  east  feeds  textile 
mills.  Farm  produce  from  the  south  and 
east  goes  into  canneries. 

Tobacco  is  processed  in  Montreal  fac¬ 
tories.  The  vast  mineral  resources  of  the 


MONTREAL,  a  city  of 
over  one  million  people, 
began  life  as  a  frontier 
mission  in  1642.  Fur 
trade  turned  it  into  a 
commercial  center.  To¬ 
day  it  thrives  on  foreign 
trade.  Most  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  speak  French;  signs, 
as  in  Quebec,  are  in 
French  and  English.  A 
thriving  port,  Montreal 
anticipates  more  trade 
after  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  opens  on  June 
26.  At  a  cost  of  over 
one  billion  dollars,  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United 
States  dug  channels, 
built  locks, and  bypassed 
rapids  to  provide  a 
superhighway  from  the 
Atlantic  ta  the  Great 
Lakes.  Formerly,  the 
bigger  ships  docked  at 
Montreal  and  trans¬ 
ferred  cargo  to  shallow- 
draft  boats.  Building  the 
seaway  and  related 
power  projects  required 
four  years  work  by 
22,000  men  and  $70,- 
000,000  worth  of  ma¬ 
chines. 
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Fresh  Currents  Sweep  Old  Quebec 


UNLIKE  THE  WOMAN  who  tries  to 
hide  her  age,  the  city  of  Quebec, 
oldest  in  Canada,  is  proud  of  her  350 
years. 

Samuel  de  Champlain  founded  the  col¬ 
ony  for  France  in  July,  1608.  The  only 
walled  city  left  in  North  America,  Quebec 
resembles  European  cities  built  centuries 
ago.  Norman-styled  buildings  take  the 
visitor  mentally  to  old  France. 

Churches  and  chapels  date  from  the 
17th  century.  Horse-drawn  vehicles — 
sleighs  in  winter,  victorias  in  summer — 
clip-clop  through  the  narrow  cobblestone 
streets,  showing  tourists  how  Quebecois 
used  to  live  (above).  In  some  rural  areas 
of  the  Province,  the  horse  is  still  one  of 
the  most  common  ways  of  getting  around. 

Strategically  located  at  the  junction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles  Rivers, 
Quebec  city  shows  off  her  Citadel  atop 
3S0-foot-high  Cape  Diamond.  Charles 
Dickens  called  it  the  “Gibraltar  of  Amer¬ 


ica.”  Originally  built  by  the  city’s  French 
founders,  the  Citadel  and  surrounding 
fortifications  were  rebuilt  by  the  British 
between  1823  and  1832.  Old  cannons 
measure  off  the  walls. 

Historians  debate  the  source  of  the 
city’s  name.  Some  say  it  comes  from 
Kebek,  Algonquin  Indian  for  narrowness, 
or  strait,  in  reference  to  the  narrowing  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  upstream  from  the  city. 
Others  say  French  explorers,  awed  by  the 
cliffs,  exclaimed:  Quel  bee! — “What  a 
beak,  what  a  promontory!”  Whichever 
the  source,  French  Canadians  today  pro¬ 
nounce  it  kay-BEK. 

The  fate  of  Canada  was  decided  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  within  the  city.  The 
victory  of  British  forces  over  a  French 
army  there  in  1759  won  all  of  Canada  for 
Britain.  But  the  spirit  of  Quebec  re¬ 
mained  French.  Most  of  the  city’s  171 ,000 
population  has  French  ancestry,  speaks 
French,  and  lives  on  streets  with  French 
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Facts  at  a  Glance 

Area 

Province  of  Quebec  594,860  sq.  mi. 
Canada  . 3,851,1 13  sq.  mi. 

Population  (1956  Census) 

Quebec  City  . 171,000 

Province  of  Quebec . 4,628,378 

Canada  . 16,080,791 

Major  Products,  Quebec 

Paper 

Minerals:  asbestos,  iron,  gold,  alu¬ 
minum,  copper,  zinc. 

Chemicals,  dairy  products,  grain,  fish. 

See  Also:  National  Geographic — 
March  1959,  "New  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Opens  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  World"  ($1);  January  1958, 
"Winter  Brings  Carnival  Time  to 
Quebec"  ($1);  October  1949,  "Que¬ 
bec's  Forests,  Farms,  and  Frontiers" 
($1);  September  1950,  "Sea  to 
Lakes  on  the  St.  Lawrence"  ($1); 
December  1953,  "Ontario,  Pivot  of 
Canada's  Power"  ($1);  August  1955, 
"Across  Canada  by  Mackenzie's 
Track"  ($1).  Map:  Canada,  Alaska 
and  Greenland  ($1). 


Ribbon  farming  (above)  carries  over  from  earlier  days.  As  a  defense  against  Indians 
and  loneliness,  settlers  plowed  long,  narrow  strips  of  land  behind  their  houses.  They 
could  build  their  homes  in  rows,  close  to  their  neighbors,  present  a  united  front  to  in¬ 
truders,  and  be  within  easy  call  as  they  worked  the  fields. 

The  eldest  son  still  inherits  the  farm,  but  mechanization  reduces  the  number  of 
hands  needed  to  run  it.  His  younger  brothers  and  sister  leave  for  jobs  in  the  cities. 
The  bustle  of  mills,  mines,  and  factories  drowns  out  the  quiet  past.  L.  B. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  OLD 
TIMES  survive  in  areas 
of  Quebec  Province 
which  a  century  of  in¬ 
dustrialization  has  left 
untouched.  Three  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  God-fearing 
French  settlers  planted 
wayside  crosses,  such  as 
the  one  at  right,  to 
mark  religious  meeting 
places  before  churches 
became  numerous.  Re¬ 
ligion  plays  a  leading 
role  in  the  lives  of  Qu6- 
becois,  and  many  rural 
families  continue  to  put 
up  shrines  on  their  land. 
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Province  make  the  city  a  manufacturer  of  When  the  fisherman  returns  with  the 
railway  rolling  stock,  electrical  appara-  day’s  catch,  his  family  meets  him  to  haul 
tus,  sheet  metal,  castings,  and  forgings,  the  cod  by  dogcart  (above),  clean  the 
Leather  from  Quebec  cattle  is  turned  catch,  and  stretch  the  nets, 
into  boots  and  shoes.  Chemical  industries  Their  home  reflects  the  barrenness  of 
boom  in  other  cities  of  the  Province.  their  land.  Houses  are  plain;  dress  is 
Quebec’s  industrial  position  is  largely  plain;  life  concentrates  on  work,  family, 
the  result  of  a  spurt  that  followed  World  and  religious  devotion. 

War  II.  Between  1947  and  1957,  the  Some  of  the  homespun  quality  of  the 
Province  tripled  its  over-all  production.  fisherman  spills  over  on  another  old 

In  his  search  for  a  northwest  passage  to  Quebec  occupation:  farming.  It  began 
the  Orient  in  the  16th  century,  Jacques  when  Louis  Hebert  planted  ten  acres  of 
Cartier  came  upon  what  is  now  Quebec,  vegetables,  Indian  corn,  vines,  and  apple 
The  Gaspe  Peninsula  section  was  so  deso-  trees  outside  the  city  of  Quebec  in  1617. 
late  he  christened  it  “the  land  God  gave  Today,  farms  concentrate  in  the  area 
to  Cain.”  around  Montreal,  the  townships  east  of 

Today  schools  of  boats  and  forests  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Gaspe  peninsula, 
airing  nets  mark  the  peninsula  as  the  and  along  the  Ottawa  River.  Ontario 
fishery  of  the  Province.  Cold  air  and  and  Quebec  lead  Canada’s  dairy  produc- 
rocky  soil  make  all  but  the  most  meager  tion.  Other  sources  of  farm  income  are 
farming  impossible.  Cod  is  king  here.  wheat,  hay,  barley,  oats,  vegetables. 
Custom  locks  these  fishermen  in  the  fruits,  and  hogs, 
past.  They  net  a  bare  living  from  the  Although  the  Canadian  government 
sea,  as  Gaspe  fishermen  have  for  three  pushes  mechanized  farming  and  improved 
centuries.  The  work  is  hard  and  danger-  crops,  and  bright  red  tractors  replace 
ous.  When  the  fishing  season  ends,  men  primitive  plows  in  most  sections,  some 
turn  to  the  forests  to  cut  pulp  wood.  rural  farmers  differ  little  from  their  an- 
They  have  been  fishermen  since  the  age  cestors  of  three  centuries  ago. 
of  10  or  12.  Before  that,  they  split  cod  Ox-pulled  plows  are  not  yet  extinct, 
for  their  fathers.  Families  often  count  The  automobile  has  not  completely  re- 
a  dozen  children.  placed  the  horse  and  buggy. 
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Libya  88-89 

LiBhthouae  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.  228 
Lincoln,  Abraham  48,  200-201 
Louiaiana  152-153;  New  Orleans  70-72 
Lumber  and  lumbering  British  Columbia  04; 

Everglades  174;  Oregon  203 
Machinery  125;  concrete-laying  38;  drilling  16. 
153;  farm  41,  59,  92,  178;  lawn  mower  41; 
mining  39,  100,  176,  177,  180;  ore-refining 
212,  213;  pipe-laying  96;  projector  43;  sew¬ 
ing  machine  151;  steam  engine  53;  steam 
shovel  35 

Madagascar  106-108 

Maps  Arctic,  radar  stations  111;  Australia  66; 
Berlin  142;  China,  coast  5;  Eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  18;  Ireland  160;  Louisiana.  Gulf 
mast  152;  Mississippi  River  71;  Moslem 
World  147;  Poland  99;  Tibet  238;  U.S.S.R., 
satellites  99;  West  Indies  219;  Yucatan  165 
Markets  British  Columbia  96;  Uenmark.  fish  60; 
Libya,  souk  89;  Martinique  217;  Mexico 
69;  Poland  101;  Sudan  159;  supermarket, 
Alaska  28,  Peru  39 
Marshes  172-175 
Martinique  217-220 
Maya  164-167 

Medicine  atomic  radiation  3;  Navajo  209 
Metric  system  149  (no  illustration) 

Mexico  68-69,  91;  Yucatan  164-168 
Michigan  ice  fishing  187;  salt  mine  177 
Mines  and  minerals  coal  65,  100,  162;  copper  39, 
180;  diamond  188-189;  gold  46,  47;  nickel 
212-213;  salt  89,  176-177;  sulphur  152-153; 
uranium  2,  4 

Minnesota  ice  fishing  186,  187 
Mollusks  and  shells  clams  155;  conch  228;  oyster 
120;  snails  222-223;  trochus  120 
Monument  Valley,  Arizona-Utah  206,  210-211 
Morocco  41,  42 

Mountains  Alaska  25,  29;  Andes  39,  82.  83.  84; 
Ararat  183;  Black  Hills  46-48;  Blue  Ridge 
6-7;  Canadian  Rockies  85.  94,  96;  Fuji 
51;  Greenland  160;  Hawaii  33;  Himalayas 
134.  135.  136;  Iceland  73,  75;  Iran  23; 
Ireland  160;  Needles  154;  New  Zealand 
214;  Oquirrh  178 

Museum  Smithsonian  Institution  53-55 
Musical  instruments  22,  08.  195;  Guinea  64 
National  Geographic  Magazine  2,  17,  28,  35,  47, 
64.  65,  67.  68.  72.  82.  83.  94,  99.  119,  139, 
141,  144,  154.  166,  194,  197,  209 
National  Geographic  Society  15,  17,  54,  78,  140, 
141,  164,  166,  167,  209 

National  Parks  Argentina  83,  84;  I'.S.,  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  6-7,  Cape  Hatteras.  N.C. 
226-228,  Everglades  172-175.  Lassen  Vol¬ 
canic  185,  Mesa  Verde  140-141,  Olympic 
154-156 

Navajos  205-209 

Near  East  and  Middle  East  See  Iran;  Iraq; 
Israel;  Jordan;  Lebanon;  Saudi  Arabia; 
Turkey;  United  Arab  Republic 
New  York  86-87,  173;  Central  Park  122-124 
New  Zealand  214-215 

North  Carolina  6-7;  Cape  Hatteras  226-228 

North  Dakota  36 
Ohio  Cincinnati  162 

Oil  Arabian  Peninsula  16;  Iran  23;  Iraq  17 
Optical  instruments  52,  188 


Oregon  202-204 

PainUngs  2,  56,  57,  78.  79,  166.  172;  “The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi”  121;  ancient  Rome 
190-191;  Maya  temple  165 
Pennsylvania  Cherry  Grove  117;  Pittsburgh  4 
Peru  37-39 

Photography  electronic  flash  117 
Plants  3,  33,  49;  diatoms  221;  lichens  156,  185; 
tobacco  184;  water  hyacinths  90-91;  wild 
flowers  198,  234-235 
Poland  97-103;  trade  fair  43 
Pueblo  ludians  cliff  dwellings  140-141 
Radar  DEW  Line  110-112 
Radiation  atomic  3;  infrared  91-92 
Religious  shrines  church,  Kodiak  25,  Nova 
Scotia  10,  Poland  98,  Venice  130,  132; 
Fuji,  Mt.  51;  Mecca  145-148;  minaret  13; 
mosque  24,  134,  182;  St.  Mark’s  131; 
temple,  Maya  164.  165,  Mormon  179,  Ro¬ 
man,  ancient  190;  Tibet  238,  239;  wayside, 
Quebec  233 

Reptiles  alligator  175;  iguana  77;  tortoise  76 
Rivers  90-91;  Jhelum  134;  Mississippi  70,  163; 

Nile  15,  158;  Ohio  162;  Willamette  202 
Rockeu  missile  cones  127;  Navy  Terriers  212; 

Sidewinders  93 
Rodeo  South  Dakota  47 
Roosevelt,  Theodore  34-36 
Saudi  Arabia  16;  Mecca  145-148 
Shipbuilding  J apan  52 
Skyscrapers  14.  37,  38,  213 
South  Dakota  46-48 

Sporu  boat  racing  134;  canoeing  86;  horseback 
riding  34,  124;  ice  fishing  186-187;  moun¬ 
tain  climbing  46;  skiing  84,  204;  tobog¬ 
ganing  229 

Statues  Abraham  Lincoln  48,  200;  Christ  of 
the  Andes  83;  Evangeline  10;  General 
Charles  (“Chinese”)  Gordtm  159;  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  123;  St.  John  98;  Sea 
Gull  Monument  179;  sourdough  26 
Sudan  157-159 
Switzerland  224-225 

Textiles  Ireland  160;  .lapan  51;  Kashmir  137; 

New  Zealand  215 
Tibet  238-240 

Transportation  16,  72,  233;  bicycles  9,  58, 
159,  161;  busses  161,  209;  cariole  230; 
space  train,  fictional  80;  wagon  184  See 
al»o  Animals;  Aviation;  Boats  and  ships 
Trees  96;  conifers  1.56;  cypress  174;  date  17; 
Forest  Preserve.  N.Y,  86-87;  palm  118; 
rain  forest  155,  156;  ravenala  107 
Turkey  24.  181-184;  trade  fairs  43 
United  Arab  Republic  14,  15,  22 
United  States  See  Alaska;  Arizona;  Blue 
Ridge;  California;  Colorado;  Florida;  Ha¬ 
waii;  Illinois;  Louisiana;  Michigan;  Min¬ 
nesota;  New  York;  North  Carolina;  North 
Dakota;  Ohio;  Oregon;  Pennsylvania; 
South  Dakota;  Utah;  Virginia;  Washing¬ 
ton;  Washington,  D.  C.;  Wisconsin 
U,S.  Army  infantry  93 
U.S.  Navy  jet  fighter  93 
Utah  178-180  See  aho  Monument  Valley 
Viet  Nam  150-151 
Virginia  6-7 

Washington  Olympic  National  Park  154-156 
Washington,  D.  C.  Smithsonian  Inst.  53-55 
Wisconsin  ice  fishing  186,  187 
Yugoslavia  fair  41 
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Afriea  79;  Lake  Victoria  44-45  See  also  Guinea; 
Libya;  Madagascar;  Morocco;  Sudan; 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

Agriculture  92;  Africa  63;  Alaska  29;  Canada 
233;  Denmark  58-59;  Egypt  15;  Greenland 
171;  Hawaii  33;  Iraq  17;  Ireland  160,  161; 

-  Japan  51;  Libya  89;  Martinique  217,  220; 
Navajos  205;  New  Zealand  215;  Switzer¬ 
land  225;  Turkey  183,  184;  Utah  178;  Viet 
Nam  150-151  See  also  Fairs 
AUtka  25-32 

Animals  bear  30;  bullocks  220;  camels  19,  157; 
cattle  135;  dairy  7,  12,  29,  58,  171,  197; 
deer  55;  dogs  78-79,  225,  232;  donkeys  22, 
46;  elk  155;  fox  31;  goat  183;  horses  11,  34, 
36,  47,  72,  88,  124,  184,  211,  230,  233; 
moose  31;  oxen  183,  190,  224,  musk  199; 
pigs  101,  161,  190;  platypus  61,  66-67; 
ponies  73,  227;  raccoons  172;  reindeer  198; 
rodents  3;  seals  31;  sheep  104-105,  160,  190, 
206,  215,  mountain  30;  squirrel,  flying  138- 
139;  zebu  108 

Arabian  Peninsula  16;  Mecca  145-148 
Archeology  Maya  164-168;  Mesa  Verde  140-141 
Arctic  region  radar  stations  110-112;  tundra 
198-199 

Argentina  Patagonia  82-84 
Arizona  See  Monument  Valley;  Navajos 
Asia  See  Formosa;  Iran;  Iraq;  Israel;  Japan; 
Jordan;  Kashmir;  Lebanon;  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia;  Tibet;  United  Arab  Republic;  Viet 
Nam 

Astronomy  moon  80-81 
Atom  2-4 

Australia  65,  104,  105 
Austria  193-197 ;  trade  fair  43 
Aviation  airliners  75,  146;  biplane  216;  helicop¬ 
ter  153;  jet  fighter  93 
Belgium  Brussels  World’s  Fair  40 
Birds  173;  ducks  196;  gallinule  175;  Galapagos 
77;  grouse  87;  limpkin  175;  pigeons  131; 
rhea  82 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway  6-7 

Boats  and  ships  214;  canoe  86;  dory  232;  dugout 
90;  fishing  27,  45,  50,  63,  95,  218;  gondolas 
129,  130,  132;  Kashmir  134;  kayak  170; 
motor  132;  raft  109;  rowboats  124,  150; 
sailboat  91;  shikaras  136;  steamer  169; 
towboats  162-163 

British  Commonwealth  See  Australia;  Canada; 

Fiji  Islands;  New  Zealand 
California  173,  185 

Canada  111-112;  British  Columbia  85,  94-96; 

Nova  Scotia  10-12,  216;  Quebec  229-233 
Canals  Danube  194;  Kashmir  136;  Panama  35; 

Suez  14;  Venice  128-132;  Viet  Nam  150 
Caribbean  218,  219 
China  See  Formosa 

Christmas  Nativity  scene  121 ;  ornaments  125 
Clothing  U.  S.  Presidents'  wives  55 
Colorado  cliff  dwellers  140-141 
ConservaUon  31,  76,  86-87.  155.  172-175 
Crafts  buttons  120;  embroidery  137;  pottery 
painting  58;  weaving  206.  208 
Dancers  Austria  195;  Poland  103;  Switzerland 
224;  Turkey  181 

Denmark  58-60  See  also  Greenland 
DEW  Line  110-112 
Divers  Yucatan  166-168 


Dwellings  Austria  196,  197;  cliff  140-141;  Den¬ 
mark  60;  Egypt  15;  Fiji  118;  Guinea  63; 
hogans  208,  209;  New  Orleans  72;  palace. 
Renaissance  132;  Poland  99,  102-103;  refu¬ 
gees,  Jordan  19;  Rome,  ancient  191,  192; 
Viet  Nam  150,  151 

Education  American  Univ.,  Beirut  21;  Fiji  118; 
Iraq  17;  Mexico  68-69;  Navajos  209;  Peru 
37;  Tibet  240;  Univ.,  British  Columbia  95 
Europe  See  Austria;  Belgium;  Denmark;  Fin¬ 
land;  France;  Germany;  Ireland;  Italy; 
Poland;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Yugo.slavia 
Fairs  40-43;  Galway  161 
Fiji  Islands  109,  118-120 
Finland  tundra  198 

Fish  and  fishing  Africa  45;  Alaska  27,  28;  Can¬ 
ada  11,  95,  232;  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.  228; 
Denmark  60;  Fiji  119;  Greenland  171;  ice 
fishing  186-187;  Iceland  74;  Japan  50; 
Martinique  218;  salmon  202;  sturgeon  187; 
trout  116-117 

Florida  91;  Everglades  172,  174-175 
Formosa  5;  snails  222,  223 
Fossils  114-115;  diatoms  221 
France  1,  8-9,  223  See  also  Madagascar;  !Marti- 
nique 

Galapagos  Islands  76-77 
Games  chess  123 

Gas  British  Columbia  96;  natural  207 

Geology  eras  114-115  See  also  Mines 

Germany  Berlin  142-144 

Glass  and  glassmaking  126-127 

Greenland  169-171 

Grosvenor,  Dr.  Melville  Bell  141 

Guinea  62-64 

Harbors  and  ports  Africa  44;  Copenhagen  60; 
Greenland  169;  Guinea  63;  Montreal  231; 
New  Orleans  70-71;  Turkey  24,  182 
Hawaii  33 
Icebergs  169 
Iceland  73-75 
Illinois  Springfield  201 

Indians  Chilcotin  96;  Maya  164-167;  Navajos 
205-209;  Pueblo  140-141 
Industries  See  Agriculture;  Atom;  Fairs;  Fish 
and  fishing;  Gas;  Glass  and  glassmaking; 
Lumber  and  lumbering;  Mines  and  miner¬ 
als;  Oil;  Optical  instruments;  Shipbuild¬ 
ing;  Textiles 
Infrared  radiation  91-92 
Inland  waterway  162-163,  231 
Insects  beetles  156;  honeybee  56-57 
Iran  23 
Iraq  13.  14,  17 
Ireland  160-161 

Irrigation  Peru  38;  Viet  Nam  150-151 
Islands  See  Fiji;  Formosa;  Galapagos;  Green¬ 
land;  Hawaii;  Iceland;  Japan;  Madagas¬ 
car;  Martinique 

Israel  20 

Italy  Rome,  ancient  190-191;  Venice  128-132 

Japan  49-52;  fair  42 

Java  90 

Jordan  19 

Kashmir  133-137 

Lakes  Argentina  82,  84;  Canada  12;  Central 
Park,  N.Y.  124;  Crater  Lake  204;  Great 
Salt  Lake  178;  Victoria  44-45 
Latin  America  See  Argentina;  Mexico;  Peru 
Lebanon  21 
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Godless  Communism  must  come  hard  to  a  priest-ruled  country  like  Tibet,  where 
one-fifth  of  the  p>opulation  lived  in  monasteries,  or,  as  the  Tibetans  call  them, 
lamaseries.  Before  the  Communists  arrived,  the  Dalai  Lama  (below)  wielded  a 
pop)e’s  power  over  spiritual  affairs  and  a  king’s  pwwer  over  temporal  matters. 

He  is  believed  to  be  a  rebirth  of  Chenrezi,  patron  god  of  Tibet.  He  is  the  14th 
of  his  line,  each  honored  as  an  incarnation  of  the  last. 

After  the  13th  Dalai  Lama  died,  the  State  Oracle,  always  called  on  in  times  of 
crisis,  told  where  to  look  for  his  successor.  Monks  found  him  in  the  neighboring 
Chinese  province  of  Tsinghai.  To  try  him,  they  presented  several  objects.  Then  a 
two-year-old  boy,  he  reached  for  those  which  had  belonged  to  the  old  Dalai  Lama. 
He  was  proclaimed  the  Lama.  An  elder  ruled  until  the  holy  boy  was  old  enough 
to  take  charge. 

In  addition  to  a  consuming  religion.  Communist  troops  also  found  a  nation  so 
primitive  that  the  only  wheel  in  daily  use  was  the  prayer  wheel.  Almost  no  one  had  an 
automobile,  bicycle,  even  a  wheelbarrow. 

Tibetans  carry  on  a  vigorous  trade  by  mule-trains  which  grope  their  way  to  India 
through  precarious  mountain  passes.  Yak  wool  goes  down.  Cotton  cloth,  sugar, 
mustard  oil,  and  oranges  come  back  up.  When  the  invaders  struck,  agricultural 
methods  resembled  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  farmer  used  a  wooden  plow  pulled 
by  a  dzo,  a  cross  between  the  ox  and  yak.  His  crop  was — and  is — the  staple  of  diet: 
barley.  He  drinks  a  mixture  of  tea,  yak  butter,  and  salt. 

Nomadic  herdsmen,  living  in  tents  of  yak  hair,  f>eople  the  remote  wastes,  their  cattle 
and  sheep  munching  sparse  patches  of  grass.  Villages  and  towns  are  small  and  scarce. 

Tibet  is  potentially  rich  in  minerals — salt,  soda,  potash,  borax,  iron,  coal,  lead, 
zinc,  manganese,  and  possibly  uranium.  Gold  runs  down  every  river.  However,  the 


Tibetan  never  mines  it  if  he  can  help  it.  He  is  afraid  of  angering  the  earth  gods. 
Instead,  he  pans  grains  of  gold  from  streams  or  scratches  a  little  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  with  gazelle  horns  to  make  temple  decorations,  (continued) 

DUNGKHAR 


surrounded  by  nobles  and 
monks,  receives  the  holiest 
relic  of  Tibet's  religion:  a 
gold-encased  bone.  The 
bone  is  believed  by  Tibet¬ 
ans  to  be  that  of  Gautama 
Buddha,  founder  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  on  which  Tibetan  re¬ 
ligion  is  based.  The  Dalai 
Lama  visited  Dungkhar  on 
his  flight  from  Lhasa  when 
the  Chinese  crossed  the 
border  into  Tibet  in  1950. 
He  later  returned  to  his 
country. 

HEINRICH  HARRER  took 
the  pictures  on  these 
pages.  An  Austrian  in¬ 
terned  in  India  during 
World  War  II,  he  escaped 
by  the  route  shown  on  map 
above  to  Tibet,  where  he 
became  the  friend  and  tu¬ 
tor  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 
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Land  of  Lamas  Resists  Communism 


Mother  and  child  pray  at  a  pilgrim  shrine  near  the  golden-roofed  Potala,  Tibet’s 
Vatican.  Wind-shredded  prayer  flags  hang  on  tree  branches  and  incense  smolders 
to  add  weight  to  their  words. 

Religion  is  the  life  force  in  Tibet,  a  secluded  Asian  land  seldom  visited  by  West¬ 
erners.  Prayer  flags  fly  from  every  house  top.  Tibetans  believe  their  flapping  sends 
prayers  toward  the  gods.  Every  home  has  a  prayer  wheel  stuffed  with  written  sup¬ 
plications  to  the  gods.  No  one  dares  pass  without  rotating  it  to  spin  out  more  prayers. 
Other  prayer  wheels  are  placed  in  streams  to  be  turned  by  flowing  water. 

These  are  the  devout  people  the  Chinese  Communists  found  when  they  invaded 
Tibet  in  1950.  Although  the  Bamboo  Curtain  today  screens  Tibet  from  the  West, 
there  are  rumors  that  perhaps  the  Chinese  bit  off  more  than  they  can  chew.  For  as 
long  as  history  remembers,  Tibetans  have  lived  in  their  own  way,  ignoring  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Nature  put  up  the  first  barriers. 

The  country  lies  cloud-high  on  a 
16,000-foot  plateau.  Mountains  up 
to  29,000  feet  high  separate  it  from 
China 


proper.  The  Himalayas, 
highest  range  in  the  world,  rears 
between  Tibet  and  India. 

Distrustful  of  foreigners,  Tibet¬ 
ans  added  to  their  country’s  inac¬ 
cessibility.  They  welcomed  no  visi¬ 
tors.  They  were  forbidden  to  help 
a  traveler  unless  he  had  written 
permission  to  be  there.  Few  could 
get  permission.  Lhasa,  the  capital, 
earned  the  nickname  “The  For¬ 
bidden  City.” 
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New  pel 


Chumi 


Calcutti^^y 
1  e-MCkistan 


STATUTC  MIICS 


HEINRICH  HARRIR 

Tibetan  students  learn  their  A  B  C's  in  the  open  air,  writing  on  planks 

Although  in  Lhasa  two  public  schools  were  operated,  one  for  monastic  novices 
and  one  for  government  officials,  the  nation  had  no  public  school  system.  Noblemen 
hired  tutors  for  their  children  and  the  children  of  their  servants.  Teaching  methods 
were  primitive.  The  youngsters  above  learn  the  three  R’s  writing  with  homemade 
bamboo  pens. 

But  the  Communists  say  they  are  changing  Tibet.  Peiping  issues  statements  that, 
under  Chinese  leadership,  roads  are  being  built  and  irrigation  projects  finished. 
Mines,  the  invaders  claim,  are  being  dug.  They  say  they  are  building  hospitals  and 
factories  and  that  electricity — not  yak  butter  lamps — now  lights  Tibetan  homes. 

But  however  glowing  the  reports  from  Peiping,  other  stories  trickle  down  the 
trade  routes. 

They  tell  of  unrest  and  intermittent  rebellion  against  the  Chinese  “liberators.” 
The  Chinese  have  been  forced  to  backtrack  in  some  of  their  demands  on  Tibetans. 
The  future  of  this  long-forbidden  country  remains  in  doubt.  L.  B. 
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